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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, at 43 Willow Place, near the South Ferry, 
(Atlantic-st.) 
The topics which have heretofore chiefly occu- 
pied its columns, and which will still be the main 
elements of its most serious discussions, are com- 
prised in the following schedule of doctrines and 


measures : 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
«« Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
«¢ Verily Isay unto you, There be some standing 

here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the invisible ‘ Mansions’ by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
««Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on zarru 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 
** He will swallow up Deatn in Victory.” Isaiah. 


SUMMARY THEOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 
Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted te God. 

















While these are the main topics of The Circu- 
var, it nevertheless is not a Religious or Social- 
ist paper merely, i. e. to the exclusion of other 
matter, but will embrace in its scope whatever is 
progressive and inspiring in Science, Literature, 
Art, and the News of the world, interpreting events 
from a spiritual point of view, and in their relations 
to the great Providentiai movement of the times. 

The Circular employs in its preparation no hire- 
ling service, but is edited and printed by the family 
of the Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to those 
who desire it, (as the gospel is,) 

WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE, 
trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
the voluntary contributions of its readers. With the 
prospect of growing to a Daily issue, it seeks the 
full cooperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects. 

I~ Those who prefer to pay a definite price for 
the paper, instead of receiving it asa free gift, may 
send $3,00 for the yearly volume, 

Address ‘* The Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR, 

Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 


cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 


News, &. &. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an organ 
of the true-hearted every where—growing up in 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 





PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


{The Publishers offer Books and Pamphlets ror 


Circular as a FREE GIFT.) 


titled— 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Extract from the Introduction to Bible Communism. 
** The head-waiters of the Brooklyn Commune and 


some two years’ standing t> issue the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, avhich pledge 
they have not hitherto had time and means to fulfill, 
and being subject, in their official position, to many 
calls for the First Report of that Institution, which 
they cannot answer, (the original edition having 
been long ago exhausted,) propose in this work to 
combine the substance of the three past Reports, 
with such other matter from The Circular as will 
be necessary to make it asummary substitute for all 
the Annual Reports; and so acquit themselves of 
further obligation in the premises.” 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS {OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Ilealth of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I1.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Il. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xe. 

Cuarrer VIL. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IIL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConsTITUTIONAL Curis- 
Pavut’s Views 


Criticism or CurisTENDoM. 
vianity. Tne Biste on Marriace. 

or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cotitoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seck the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages,—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bist: Commenism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book, 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Wityess, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Onetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


8a The above Publications may be sent by mail to any part 


SALE, that they may have the means of offering The 


4% Just published, a Book for Students of theHigher Law, en- 


purveyors of The Circular, being under a pledge of 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N, Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y, | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 

SPIE PLANTS; (Myatt’s Victoria.) 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Frovr, in 
sacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 


Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Choice varieties. 


J Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 
IR” The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 

EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tuerr Miu has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
. BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


ww 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & C0., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &e. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
ohinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE,. ABRAM C. SMITH. 








Adminstration of Law in China. 
The following extract from the History of China 
represents the manner in which the law has here- 
tofore been administered in that country, and the 
corruption of the Chinese rulers. As will be seen, 
the maladministration, if there were no other 
reason, affords abundant ground for the revolution 
now in progress there. The wonder is that they 
should have submitted to it so long without revo- 
lution. It is probable, however, as Williams says, 
that the people have been generally sensible that 
they would really gain nothing by such a proced- 
ure, and that their desire for peace has been so 
strong as to induce them to submit to many evils 
that they would not otherwise have done :— 

It is not easy, without citing many examples 
accompanied with particular explanations, to 
give a just idea of the actual execution of the 
laws, and show how far the people are secured 
in life and property by their rulers ; and perhaps 
nothing has been the source of such differing 
views regarding the Chinese among writers, as 
the predominance they give either to the theory 
or the practice of legislation. Old Magaillans 
(p. 250) has hit this point pretty well, when he 
says, ‘‘ It seems as if the legislators had omit- 
ted nothing, and that they had foreseen all in- 
conveniences that were to be feared; so that I 
am persuaded no kingdom in the world could 
be better governed or more happy, if the con- 
duct and probity of the officers were but 
answerable to the institution of the govern- 
ment. But as they have no knowledge of the 
true God, nor of the eternal rewards and pun- 
ishments of the other world, they are subject to 


happiness in pleasure, in dignity and riches ; 
and therefore, to obtain these fading advantages, 
they violate all the laws of God and man, 
trampling under foot religion, reason, justice, 
honesty, and allthe rights of consanguinity and 
friendship. The inferior officers mind nothing 
but how to defraud their superiors, they the 
supreme tribunals, and all together how to cheat 
the king; which they know how to do with so 
much cunning and address, making use in their 
memorials of words and expressions so soft, so 
honest, so respectful, so humble and full of 
adulation, and of reasons so plausible, that the 
deluded prince frequently takes the greatest 
falsehoods for solemn truths. So that the peo- 
ple, finding themselves continually oppressed 
and overwhelmed without any reason, murmur 
and raise seditions and revolts, which have 
caused so much ruin and so many changes in 
the empire. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
that the excellency and perfection of the laws 
of China, should suffer for the depravity and 
wickedness of the magistrates.” 

Magaillans resided in China nearly forty 
years, and his opinion may be considered on the 
whole as a fair judgment of the real condition of 
the people and the policy of their rulers. When 
one is living in the country itself, to hear the 
complaints of individuals against the extortion 
and cruelty of their rulers, and to read the re- 
ports of judicial murder, torture, end crime, in 
the Peking Gazettes, are enough to cause one 
to wonder how such atrocities and oppressions 
are endured from year to year, and why the 
sufferers do not rise and throw aside the tyran- 
nous power which thus abuses them. But the 
people are generally sensible that they would 
really gain nothing by such a procedure, and 
their desire to maintain as great a degree of 
peace as possible, leads them to submit to many 
evils, which in western countries would soon be 
remedied or cause arevolution. In order to 
restrain the officers in their misrule, Sect. cex. 
of the Code ordains that “If any officer of 
government, whose situation gives him power 
and control over the people, not only does not 
conciliate them by proper indulgence, but exer- 
cises his authority in a manner so inconsistent 
with the established laws and approved usages 
of the empire, that the sentiments of the once 
loyal subjects being changed by his oppressive 
conduct, they assemble tumultuously Rs openly 
rebel, and drive him at length from the capital 
city and seat of his government; such officer 
shall suffer death.” 

O. S. Fow ter, in his late book, ‘A Home for 
All, has the following chapter on 

Glass for Roofing. 
I can not resist the growing conviction that 
glass is Nature’s roofing and flooring material. 
Impervious to water, unaffected by extremes of 
weather, indestructible by time, and exactly 
adapted to light the house from the roof, why 
is it not as well adapted to roofing as to win- 
dows ? All that is requisite is to cast it so thick as 
to prevent hail from breaking it, and, if you 
wish to walk on the roof, to sustain a person’s 
weight. Crystal-Palace glass effects this end. 
Common green-house glass costs only some four 
cents per foot, and can be made abundantly 
thick for from six to eight cents. For roofing 
purposes the green-bottle glass, or any other of 
poor or coarse quality, will answer just as well; 
and a junk bottle, furnished at six dollars per 
hundred, would contain material enough, I 
should think, for halfa foot square. The stock 
for green glass costs little, being composed 
mainly of sand, everywhere cheap and abun- 
dant, and saltpeter and ashes, two other cheap 
ingredients, so that the material for glass roof- 
ing need cost but little, and its casting or work- 
ing into forms adapted to roofing need not be 
expensive, for, unlike window-glass, wrinkles 
and spots do not hurt it. I doubt whether to 
make Crystal-Palace glass costs over eight or 
ten cents per square foot. A tin roof costs 
eight to ten cents for tin and laying, and two 
cents for the boards under it-—say twelve cents ; 
while glass, if manufactured on a large scale, 
would probably not cost more. 
As to putting it together, I would suggest 
casting it in plates as wide and long as is con- 
venient, and the longer the better, and put to- 
gether by putty, or Tndin rubber, or some other 
elastic substance, pressure on which, by crowd- 
ing the glass hard, will keep out water. At all 
events, they can be easily put together so as to 
shed water with putty, which is cheap and 
water-proof, and well adapted to this end. 














power and edification, with their growth in God. 


of the country. or may be obtained by application at any of the 
Communes, 





no remorses of conscience, they place all their 





But again ; can not this glass be cast on the 
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roof by having small portable furnaces, so that 
they can be stationed on the roof, and melt and 
run your sand, saltpeter, and potash on the 
spot, and all in one solid sheet ? T only suggest. 

‘o this end, could not, after the floor-timbers 
are placed, a board as wide as they are far apart 
be nailed along between them, a coating of sand 
—that used for molding—-be spread over, and 
the melted glass 2un on this sand, and the 
boards and sarid then taken away from below? 
Glass can be melted at an ordinary red-heat, 
by a recentinvention. Can not some ingenious 
man work out this suggestion into some practi- 
cal results worth a fortune to him and the 
world? But, at least, observe these two facts, 
that glass is admirably adapted to roofing pur- 
poses, and that glass material is almost as cheap 
as dirt, and abundant everywhere. 

The inventor just mentioned proposes to use 
it for the walls of houses, so cheap does he 
hope to make it. If glass can be used for 
roofing, it could be run in all sorts of forms 
and molds of beauty, interweaving, as in car- 
pets, any varieties and combinations of beauti- 
ful figures. In this case iron should be used in 
place of floor-timbers as rafters, the sun and 
light kept out, or softened by paint, and all 
kinds of colors could be added ; thus rendering 
floors and roofs most beautiful, and dispensing 
with lath and plastering overhead. 


Corrugated Iron. 





A company has been formed for the pupose 
of developing corrugated boiler plate. The 
patentee claims that rolling the iron in small 
curves or arches, instead of in planes, gives it 
largely increased strength. He says: ‘It 
“borrows from architecture the principle of 
“the arch, and thus imparts to shells of iron 
“rolled in this new form a strength at least 
“ten times greater than that possessed by the 
‘ plates in present use. It is equivalent to the 
“discovery of a new metal of  inereased 
strength.” The corrugated plates are intended 
for the manufacture of boilers, flues and loco- 
motives. The report of the Company gives the 
annexed statementof the comparative strength 
of corrugated and plane plates : 


“ Various tests have been applied to the corru- 
gated iron in New-York and elsewhere. In New- 
York the test was as follows: Four strips of boiler 
iron were used one-fourth of an inch thick, 7 feet 
11 inches in length, /wo of them were bent in the 
form ofan arch in the direction of their length, 
the remaining two strips were corrugated by pass- 
ing them through rollers of the required shape, 
the rise of each corrugation being one inch. The 
curved ribs were placed in pairs, side by side, and 
weighted with pig iron. ‘The first pair, consisting 
of plain iron, yielded with a pressure of 3,126 Ibs. ; 
the pair of corrrugated stripes were loaded with 
16,094 Ibs., and afterward with 27,000 lbs., with- 
out any perceptible deflection. The subscriber 
prepared in New-York a boiler, six feet long. The 
flue was made of plain boiler plate, one quarter of 
an inch thick and nine inches in diameter, the 
outer shell was made of corrugated iron one eighth 
of an inch thick, and 20 inches in diameter. Hy- 
draulic pressure was applied to tho boiler and the 

flue collapsed, without affecting the thin outer 
shell of corrugated metal.” 

In addition it is charged that about 30 per 
cent. is saved in the construction of boilers with 
the corrugated plates, besides a great saving in 
space—about 8 feet in 30. The corrugated 
boiler also presents one-third more fire surface 
than the present boiler. The advantages 
claimed for this discovery are, greater strength, 
safety to life, economy of space, economy of 
expense, economy of fuel, less dranght of 
boats, detection of defects in iron, greater gene- 
ration of steam, durability, economy of re- 

airs, and inereased diameter of flues and 
ine Tribune. 





OPENING OF THE Astor Lisrary.—Dr. Cogs- 
well, Superintendent of the Astor Library, gives 
notice that the Trustees of that Institution have 
ordered the building to be opened for the admis- 
sion of visitors on Monday the 9th of January 
next, from 9 A M. until 4 P M., and for this pur- 
pose only, at the same times every day, except 
Sunday, during the residue of the month. At the 
expiration of that time the Library will be opened 
for its appropriate use, under certain regulations 
which will hereafter be made known. Every per- 
son will be freely admitted to the Library, with- 
out any ticket or other ceremony, on the single 
condition of correct behavior.— Tribune. 





Rare anp VaiuaBLe Views.—We saw yester- 
day, at the Daguerreian Gallery of Mr. Root, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Franklin-st., a number of 
very interesting views of the most renowned places 
of the earth. They are large and well executed 
Daguerreotypes of the City of Jerusalem from 
Mount Olivet, of Bethlehem of Judea, the Convent 
at “oihlehem, Nazareth, Mount Zion, and Mount 
Calvary. These views, the first actual sun-pic- 
tures from the real scenery ever brought to this 
country, will be looked upon with remarkable in- 
terest. A Sterescepe of the Holy City has been 
made, and by it one can see every prominent fea- 
ture as vividly as if he really stood upon Olivet. 
The pictures were sent to this City, with others, 





for the World’s Exhibition, by the American 
Consul at Jerusalem. They are a most valuable 
addition to an already extensive and interesting 
collection.—Tribune. 





Lx A town made of paper has been recently 


| set up ina field near London, preparatory to its ship- 


ment on board an Australian vessel. It consists 
of ten houses. It is not the simple papier-mache, 
as ordinarily used, but contains an admixture of 
rags not reduced to pulp, which enables it to so- 
lidify as hardas a board. The walls are double, 
toinsure ventilation, and partitions have a strength 
and durability which will put to shame the lath 
and plaster mockeries of too many of the London 
houses that Jack built. It was found on trial 
that one of the smaller houses could be pulled 
down and built up again in four hours.—Home 
Journal. 
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Where is the true Church ? 
Inquirer.—I am deeply interested, Mr. Cir- 
cularius, on the subject of the Church. I am 
desirous of knowing what the true Church of 
Christ is, and where it is to be found. Can you 
give me any information in regard to it? 

Circularius.—I am glad to hear, that you are 
examining this subject; and I will render you 
any assistance inmy power. What result have 
you come to in your investigations ? 

Inqg.—Thus far I have only been canvassing the 
claimants of the position of being the true church ; 
and have not arrived at any definite conclusion. 
The most pretentious of them seems to be the 
Church of Rome, and as far as I am able to judge, 
some of its claims are very plausible. 

Cir.—What are the claims to which you allude ? 

Ing.—The adherents of that Church claim, 1, 
that the Cuurcn is one and supreme ; 2, that the 
Apostolic church still exists; 3, that the Roman 
Catholic Church is the true Apostolic Church— 
the representative and Divinely appointed suc- 
cessor of Christ, the Apostles, and the Primitive 
church. What do you think these claims are 
worth ? 

Cir.—With the first I fully agree. I believe in 
the unity and authority of the church. The sec- 
ond I also believe to be true, but in an entirely 
different sense from that attached to it by the 
Romanists. But the third, I consider, is, and can 
be proved to be, totally unfounded. 

Ing.—Will you give me the reasons for your 
views, at length ? 

Cir.—I will. In the first place, we are natu- 
rally led to inquire, What is the Church? Paul 
defines it to be the body of Christ. 1 Cor. 10: 
17; Eph. 2: 16; Col. 1:18. he body of Christ 
is the whole number of believers in him. 1 Cor. 
12: 27. It is those who have become one with 
him by being baptized into his death and resur- 
rection. It is the kingdom of God, the spiritual 
organization of all the members of Christ ; Christ 
being its living head. The unity of the church 
results from these facts. The constitutional char- 
acter of the church is such that it must necessa- 
rily bea unit. 1 Cor. 12: 12—27; Rom. 12: 4, 5. 
It results also from the nature of truth. Christ 
said, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life.” John 
14:6. The truth is one necessarily—has one 
source, God; consequently the gospel, which is 
spiritual truth, will make those who receive it— 
viz., ths church—one. I believe the authority 
of the church to be supreme, because it is self- 
evident that in the order of truth, religion is the 
paramount and all-compzehensive element. And 
in its embodiment in the organization of the king- 
dom of God, it is destined to subordinate to it- 
self all other organizations, social, moral, indus- 
trial, and political ; Christ will reign, until he shall 
have ‘put down all rule, and all authority and 
power. 1 Cor. 15: 24. Hence I am prepared to 
indorse the claim, that the church is one and su- 
preme, and to assert that itis the duty of all 
governments and institutions to affiliate them- 
selves to it, and to place all their affairs under its 
supervision and control. 

Inqg.—Permit me to interrupt you for a mo- 
ment. You believe then in the union of the 
church and state ? 

Cir.—Most certainly Ido. I have said that 
religion is the paramount element in the order of 
truth; it is also the first and highest clement in 
the nature of man, and was destined by God to 
cover the whole sphere of life. Religion is the 
soul of society; and it is as reasonable to sepa- 
rate one part of the human organization from 
another—the head from the trunk, or the 
reason from perception—as to separate any part 
of the organic structure of society from all the 
others; dislocation and anarchy must be the 


result. Neither in the mind of God, nor in 
his government, is there any separating distinc- 
tion made between the religious and the so-called 
secular; neither will there be any such distinc- 
tion in the final kingdom which is predicted. All 
organizations which separate them and ignore 
the religious element will be swept away by 
its establishment. This is plainly predicted 
in scripture, at least so far as the separation of 
church and state, and the division of the world 
into independent nations are concerned. The 
word of prophecy is, that when the carnal princi- 
ple of unity, which has existed more or less in the 
series of Gentile monarchies, shall have spent it- 
self, and the political world shall come to bea 
congeries of independent kingdoms, (as at this 
day,) “the God of heaven shall set up a king- 
dom, which shall never be destroyed; and it 
shall break in pieces and consume all these king- 
doms, and it shall stand for ever.” Dan. 2: 44.— 
The very name of the kingdom here predicted, 
and the divinity of its origin, prove that it is to 
be a religious kingdom, i.e., a church in the 
proper sense of the word; and this church, ac- 
cording to the plain terms of the prophecy, is to 
break in pieces all the political governments of 
the world, and take their place. In other words, 
the church, instead of being separate from the 
state, and subordinate to it, and instead of being 
joined to the state, is to ne the state; and this 
church-state is to be the only government over 


the whole world. 
To be eontinued. 





Knowledge and Belief. 


In the letter of S. W., published in our last, 
the writer says: 

* The rule of my intellectual life for a few years, 
is expressed in the paragraph quoted on p. 41 of 
Mr. Noyes’s Confession of Religious Experience: 
which I wish you would reprint in the Circular.” 

As we intended to have appended the extract in 
a note to his letter, but overlooked it, we insert 
it here : 

‘“¢ What we positively know, is all the men- 
tal capital we can count upon as safe and avail- 
able. What we guess, think, believe, and hope 
to be true, is paper capital, that may be genu- 
ine or may be counterfeit—redeemable or irre- 
deemable. If there is among it any valuable 
truth, it is like grain yet mixed up with the 
chaff, not fit for use till it has been winnowed. 
It is well enough to have on hand a great heap 
of guesses. But we must not think of living 
on them, or using them as winnowed truths. 
Nor must we allow them to get mixed up with 
our store of known verities. The true method 
of mental economy is to look over the whole 
mass of our thoughts, select out all that we ab- 
solutely know, and keep that by itself, account- 
ing it our specie-basis. If it is but a small 
store, never mind. A little silver and gold is 
worth more than a bushel of counterfeit bills. 
Then we may go on to examine and work up 
our heap of guesses, so as to convert them as 
far and as fast as possible into known truths, 
taking good care not to add any of them to our 
sure treasure, till we have thoroughly tested 
them. This is the only way to get and keep a 
sound mind.” —Religious Experience, p. 41. 





A Good Motto for Editors. 

The following wholesome observation occurs in 
an editorial call for communications in the T7ri- 
bune, which we heartily endorse, wishing it may 
find favor with all editors. 

“ We regard the progress of Art and Industry 
as of more consequence and as affording more 
wholesome reading, than full details of the most 
—e casualties or of ever so shocking mur- 
ders, 





Gerrit Smith’s Debut in Congress. 

On Tuesday of this week, Gerrit Smith made 
his Congressional debut—speaking for an hour 
to an attentive audience. He commended in 
general the course of the government and of Capt. 
Ingraham in the Koszta affair: but as might have 
been expected, criticised the Administration se- 
verely for upholding American Slavery, while 
making so much ado over the infringement of the 
liberty of white citizens, and even of foreigners 
under the protection of the United States flag.— 
He was replied to in a dignified manner by Mr, 
Preston of Kentucky. The impression his speech 
made, may be seen by the following telegraphic 
dispatch to the New York press: 

“Gerrit Smitn’s specch, one says, was grand, 
imposing, brilliant; another, that it was able, dig- 
nified, and clothed with rich eloquence and sol- 
emnity of manner which impressed the House ; 
another, that it was eloquent but unargumentative, 
captivating but unsound; another, that his voice 
was good, manner graceful and winning, but in 
ability was not equal to expectations. Smith’s on- 
slaught upon the Administration was rather grati- 


“Hards.” Preston’s reply is generally pronounced 
able, felicitous and telling. His bearing was lofty 
and genteel. Profound attention was paid to both 
speakers. 

A letter-writer in the Tribune, also says, “ The 
great event of the day, was the speech of Gerrit 
Smith. To say that it was eloquent and impres- 
sive, is to do it but feeble justice. Many a timid 
heart throbbed with renewed courage, and the 
very atmosphere of the Capitol seemed purified.” 





Return of Bayard Taylor. 

Bayard Taylor returned yesterday, (the 20th,) 
in the Clipper-ship Sea Serpent from China, having 
left there the 9th of September. The Tribune, 
in its account of his arrival, says: “Mr. Taylor 
left New York on the 28th of August, 1851, and 
has been gone two years and four months. In 
this time he has visited most of the countries of 
Europe, has ascended the Nile further than any 
other American or English traveler, journeyed in 
Palestine, Asia Minor and India, visited China 
twice, and taken part in the American expedition 
to Japan. He has traveled altogether some fifty 
thousand miles, and in all his adventures and in- 
tercourse with men of every clime and race, has 
been received with kindness, and attended by 
uniform good fortune. From the time of leaving 
till his return he has met with no accident, but 
has found everything to favor his purposes and 
help him on.” Certainly he ought not to be 
ashamed to acknowledge the care of Providence. 
and render public thanks. 





Things Stated. 

We see it stated that there are already fifty 
miles of Railroad completed and in operation 
in Egypt ; 

That the proportion of Catholic churches, to 
Protestant, in the United States, is as one to 
thirty-two ; 

That the United States Government has dis- 
patched instructions to all the officers on the 
Pacific coast, to use all their power and influ- 
ence to suppress the fillibustering expeditions. 





A Wooden Fire=place. 

The real danger from fire is inside of a house ; 
and yet that part is made of wood, while the out- 
side is made of brick, stone, or other material 
that is fire-proof. It is true that seven of the 
eight houses in Colonnade Row were burned by 
taking fire on the outside; but if the first house 
had been fire-proof inside, they would not have 
been burned. Is it not penny-wise and pound- 
foolish to take a great deal of pains to make the 
outside of a house fire-proof, while the inside, 
where fire is kept, is allowed to be of combusti- 
ble material ? 





Submarine Volcano. 

Bayard Taylor reports that the vessel in which 
he sailed from China, when she was about two 
hundred miles to the west of the island of Java, 
experienced the shock of a submarine earthquake. 
“Tt occurred,” he states, “about 11 o’clock at 
night. The sea was smooth and the vessel was 
sailing at the rate of three or four knots, when a 
loud rumbling noise was heard, and the ship was 
so violently agitated that her course was arrested 
for the moment. After an interval of half a min- 
ute, there was a second shock, accompanied with 
a peculiar groaning and hissing sound. The agi- 
tation was so strong as to awaken every one on 
board.” We observe on Colton’s map of the 
world, a submarine volcano is put down very 
near the place designated above; and it would 
seem that Mr. Taylor must have passed over it 
while it was disemboguing. 





A Conceit. 

We sometimes carry the Circular to the Post- 
Office in New York late at night, when the shops 
and warehouses of the city are closed, and all the 
quarter through which we pass is still and dark. 
Business is asleep—its curtains are drawn and 
lights put out. But far up in the highest story 
of one of the buildings we pass, the windows are 
bright, and busy movements are seen—there is 
something stirring there. It is the printing- 
office of a city ‘daily.’ The city is asleep; but it 
dreams! Up in these brain-cells of the ‘ dailies’ 
it is fast at work, while muscle and sinew are at 


rest. In the morning it will tell its dreams. 





A correspondent of the T’ribune, writing from 
Washington on Sunday last, says:—‘The Rev. 
Witiiam H. Cuannine preached two eloquent 
sermons to-day, in the Unitarian Church, to very 
respectable audiences. He is engaged to preach 
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the times that Mr. Channing is called to fill a 
place lately occupied by Dr. Dewey.” 





Analects. 
_--- A Christian man, living in the 
midst of every social relation, and calmly going 


in and out among the occasions of common life, 
yet practically remembers that ‘ his body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost.’—Isaac Taylor. 


.--- The apostle Paul had renounced 
every notion of his own merits, as well as of the 
merit of his renunciation of merit.—Ibid. 


.--- Let simply the spirit and principle | 


that makes home delightful, be extended, and the 
result would be, universal Communism. 


_.-- If a man has not the magnitude 
of heart necessary to practically begin the millen- 
nium, he is not qualified to foresee what it will 
be, or to live in it when it comes. 


_.-- A man is not thoroughly in ear- 
nest unless his spirit repels evil in proportion as 
it attracts good; unless his jealousy is propor- 
tioned to his love ; his combativeness proportioned 
to his benevolence. 


_.-- What we are, is more important 
than what we do, because being is the foundation 
of doing: being is a permanent substance, while 
doing is an intermittent accident. 


.--- lollow your inward instincts. Do 
things, not with reference to the expectations of 
those around you, neither from the apparent de- 
mands of your circumstances,—but from your in- 
ward inspiration. What you have a hearty appe- 
tite for, that do and say. Be sincere. 


.--- Faith is not a capricious thing 
which comes and goes at pleasure—a “ will o’ the 
wisp”—something we must watch for, and seize 
when it comes. It is one of the cultivable secrets 
—astudy. If we perseveringly give our atten- 
tion to it, it will grow in us. 


.---Labor must be free and voluntary 
in order to be healthy. According as we do it 
from choice or necessity will be our profit and 
loss. Working in a legal, duty-doing spirit, is as 
fatal to our physical machinery as it would be to 
other machinery to be run day after day without 
being oiled. The best machine in the world used 
in that way would soon get out of order and be 
ruined. Yet this is just the case with the mass 
of mankind—they are kept under a heavy pres- 
sure of labor without the lubrication which is 
necessary—that is, without the stimulus of appe- 
tite. 

..-- If we have any interests separate 
from the universal public interests, we may be as- 
sured that God has made no arrangements for 
their success. But so far as we have identified 
ourselves with the public interest—the interest 
of God and his great family—success and pros- 
perity are insured to us for time and eternity. 
Governmental arrangements are made to prosper 
the agents of that interest. The actual couriers 
of heaven will find relays of horses for them in 
«ll directions; but those who travel for their own 
personal objects must get along as best they can: 
possibly they may have to travel cn foot! 


ositive Morality. 


Home-Talk, by J. IL. N. 





The systems of morality recognized in 
the world, have mainly a negative char- 
acter—relating more to the suppression 
of evil than the production of good.— 
But it is evident from the teachings and 
examples of Christ, that his morality 
was of a widely different and more posi- 
tive character. The positive system of 
morality which he inculeated, relates 
mainly to the production of good, and re- 
gards the prohibitory element—the merely 
negative consideration, as to what men 
must not fdo—as of only secondary im- 
portance. ‘Herein is my Father glorifi- 
ed,’ says Christ, ‘that ye bear much fruit.’ 
He represents men as branches of him, 
himself being the vine, and the Father 
the husbandman; thus asserting a con- 
nected relation extending from God down 
through himself, to all believers. Christ 
is a sacrifice to God, ministering to his 
happiness; and we are sacrifices to Christ, 
and made for his pleasure. Hence the 
more fruitful in good we are, the more 
perfectly will Christ attain his object of 
glorifying the Father. 

Our fruitfulness, of course, will be the 
product of our complex life: the fruitful- 
ness of each branch going to swell the 
entire result. God as the husbandman, 


ful as possible for his own benefit; and 
Christ, sympathizing with the purpose of 
God, desires to make all his branches as 
fruitful as they can be: and so each man, 
sympathizing with the object of Christ, 
should also seek to make all the branches 
of his own complex nature as productive 
as possible. 

‘I am the vine, and my Father is the 
husbandman, Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit, he taketh away: and 
every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth 
it, that it may bring forth more fruit.’ 
(Jno. 15: 2.) Here we see God’s purpose 
as a true husbandman, to make his vine 
fruitful; and he does not require that a 
branch shall bear evil fruit, or be posi- 
tively noxious in any sense before he con- 
demns it: ifa branch does not bear good 
fruit, he ‘taketh it away.’ The same 
philosophy is conveyed in the parable of 
the ten talents. (Matt. 59: 14—30.) 
The wicked and slothful servant hid his 
talent in the earth instead of putting it 
to the exchangers; i. e., he yielded no in- 
crease—bore no fruit. For this, he was 
condemned; though he might still have 
been an inoffensive sort of man, and one 
that had done no positive evil. This ex- 
ample is sufficient to show that Christ 
had no fellowship with the common no- 
tion that he who does no positive evil is 
to be regarded as a very good man. 

The positive system of morality, which 
we deduce from the New Testament, will 
perhaps be better understood if we apply 
it to a particular branch of the subject— 
to the regulation, for instance, of amative- 
ness. What then is right, and what is 
wrong, in reference to the exercise of this 
passion? We know that common sys- 
tems of morality would tell us that if we 
abstain from positive wrong doing in this 
department, our duties to morality are 
fulfilled ; and it is no matter whether any 
actual good is sought for or attained by 
its cultivation: indeed, that on the whole, 
we shall be rather better if we ignore it al- 
together. But, on the other hand, the 
positive system of morality would lead 
one to reason thus: As I am a branch 
of Christ, so each individual passion is a 
branch of me—each passion is an issue of 
life, and like man himself created for 
fruitfulness. Hence, whatever tends in 
the long run, and with reference to an 
entire view of the matter, to make any 
passion or susceptibility productive, is 
right ; and whatever, in the same view 
of the matter, tends to paralyze it, and 
render it unfruitful, is wrong. This is a 
rule which applies to every faculty of our 
nature, 

These principles, while they have direct 
reference to the positive fruitfulness of 
the passions, will yet more effectually 
criticise their false action than the nega- 
tive system of the world. For instance, 
worldly systems of morality would con- 
demn gluttony, because it is an excessive 
exercise of the passion of alimentiveness, 
and occasions (they would say) a dispro- 
portionate development of a base passion. 
Positive morality would also condemn the 
same thing ; but for the more intelligent 
and truthful reason that it dishonors a 
noble passion—the handiwork of God— 
and thereby tends to destroy its power 
and usefulness ; thus robbing God of the 
glory that rightfully belongs to him. 

If it be objected, that a passion left to 
take care of itself under these principles, 





desires to make Christ, the vine, as fruit- 


would be likely to attract undue atten- 
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tion, and so diminish the fruitfulness of |impression of that motto, is 


its neighboring passions,—we reply: 
The same conditions that will make one | 
passion the most fruitful in the long run, | 
will also make the others the most fruit- 
ful. To return to our previous illustra- | 
tion: Supposing the branches in a vine 
to be intelligent moral agents, then each | 
one in seeking its own fruitfulness will | 
first of all seek the good of the whole 


of the vine; in other words, upon the. 
free circulation of the juices in all the 


branches of the vine. It is true that a 





forever per- 
fected in holiness. Let all who hope to 
be conformed to the image of the Son of 
God, look at it till their hearts drink its 
spirit, 

‘Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,’ is 
an expression of subordination. In most 
of the popular representations of the 
character of Christ, and of the moral 
glory of his cross, we find his benevolence 


vine ; for its own individual fruitfulness | occupying the largest space. The ruling 
is dependent on the general fruitfulness motive of his sacrifice is supposed to have 


been his love of mankind. But the Bible 
presents a different view. We find there 
the benevolence which gave birth to re- 


fungus growth might start on some par-|demption, ascribed primarily to the Fa- 


ticular branch, and absorb into itself a 
large share of the life of the vine; but 
no such phenomenon could occur under an 
intelligent application of the principles 
we have presented ; for such a growth on 
a particular branch would not be the 
best thing for its own fruitfulness, either 
directly, or in the long run. It would 
tend to destroy the life of the whole vine, 
and thus cut off its own resources, 


The common systems of morality are 
founded on fear, and consist in laborious 
efforts at abstaining from particular things. 
Let the idea of Growrn be placed in its 
stead; and it will then be pleasant to 
look after the moralities of life; it will 
be like watching the growth of a vine or 
plant, and inquiring what is needed to 
make it grow faster, and how it can be 
preserved from injury. There is some- 
thing delightful in the thought of wait- 
ing on a living, growing thing. It is very 
different from the thought of constant 
suppression and compression, which is 
the essence of all legal morality. 

vncenssanigatbalaamtiattienene 


The Spirit of the Cross, 

* When he | Christ] cometh into the world, he 
saith, Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, but 
a body hast thou prepared me. In burnt offerings 
and sacrifices for sin, thou hast had no pleasure : 
then said I, Lo, I come To po THY WILL, O Gop. 
....- By the which will we are sanctified, through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for 
all> Web. 10: 5—10. 

To those who believe in the possibility, 
and cherish the hope of perfection, it is 
interesting, as it is needful and profitable, 
to look at the appointed means by which 
perfection is to be attained. In the 
above passage, and in all the writings o1 
Paul, our sanctification is ascribed to the 
power of Christ’s sacrifice on the cross— 
to the operation ot the will of God, 
‘through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ.’ The process by which Christ 
was perfected in obedience, was completed 
at his death; and he thenceforth became 
a pattern of all human righteousness, by 
the assimilating power of which, God 
makes all believers righteous. Christ 
crucified, set forth before the eyes of men, 
by the Holy Ghost, by the preaching of 
men, by the sacramental supper, is to 
all saints, what the stereotype plate is 
to all the copies that are printed from it. 
God the Father works the press. The 
Holy Ghost is the ink that imprints the 
image of Christ upon the soul. 

But in order that we may receive a full 
impression of the righteousness of the Son 
of God, it is necessary that we should un- 
derstand clearly the nature of that right- 
eousness;—we must read the writing on 
the plate. The words—“ Lo, I come to 
do thy will, O God,’ evidently set forth 
the spirit of the cross. This is the motto 
of the sacrifice by which we are zanctified. 





The soul that has received an indelible 


\ther—‘God so loved the world that he 
| gave his only begotten Son’—while the 
Son is represented as fulfilling the service 
appointed him, not primarily from love 
'toman, but because he delighted to do 
| his Father’s will. We will present some 
proof that the leading element of char- 
acter which Christ himself possessed, and 
which he sought chiefly to impress on his 
followers, was subordination. In the be- 
ginning of his sermon on the Mount, the 
first blessings are promised to ‘the poor 
in spirit; to ‘them that mourn ;’ to ‘the 
The jirst petitions of the Lord’s 
prayer are, ‘Thy kingdom come: thy will 
be done, in earth as it is in heaven,’— 
Christ promised entrance into the king- 
dom of heaven only to them that ‘ do the 
will? of his Father, Matt. '7: 21. He set 
forth his meekness and lowliness as the 
characteristic, from which ‘all that labor 
and are heavy laden’ should take their 
first lesson, and by which they might find 
rest unto their souls. Matt.11: 29. He 
set a child before his disciples, and said. 
‘Verily I say unto you, except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heav- 
en, Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’ Matt. 
18:3, 4. And again, ‘ Ye know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great exer- 
cise authority upon them. But it shall 
not be so among you: but whosoever will 
be great among you, let him be your min- 
ister ; and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant: even as the 
Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister” Matt. 20: 25—28. 
‘Whosoever,’ said Christ, ‘shall do the 
will of God, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother.” Mark 3:35. ‘My 
meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me,’ Jno, 4: 34. ‘I can of mine own self 
do nothing: as I hear I judge: and my 
judgment is just, because I seek not mine 
own will, but the will of the Father which 
hath sent me.’ Ino. 5: 30. ‘I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me” Jno. 6: 38. 

The spirit of subordination that was 
thus inculcated and exhibited in all the 
instructions of Christ’s personal ministry, 
became more and more prominent in his 
character, as he approached the cross. 
He set his face to go up to Jerusalem, 
with death in full view, because ‘he re- 
ceived this commandment from the Father.’ 
As he drank the cup of death in the gar- 
den, his submissive prayer was, ‘ Not my 
will, but thine be done’ On the cross 
‘he finished the work which his Father 
had sent him to do, 

There is one passage which deserves 
more particular notice, as exhibiting the 


meek,’ 
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spirit of subordination taking the lead of 
benevolence in the character of Christ. 
‘In that hour, [viz., when the seventy re- 
turned from their mission,] Jesus rejoiced 
in spirit, and said, I thank thee, Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast 
hid these’ things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes ; 
even so Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.” Luke 10:21. A mere phi- 
lanthropist could hardly thank God, that 
he had withheld the blessings of revela- 
tion from any class, Jesus rejoiced in 
his Father’s will, more than in the perceiv- 
ed good effects of that will. His venera- 
tion satisfied his benevolence. 

The ‘fear of the Lord’ is commended 
in Scripture, as the root of wisdom, the 
root of virtue, the first and chief item in 
the whole duty of man. We now see 
that it is the glory of Christ, the very 
spirit of his cross. The best definition of 
the holiness of true Christianity, is that 
it is perfect subordination to God. 





*It is worthy of notice, as a fact curiously coincid- 
ing with these views that the organ of Veneration, 
according to phrenology, is situated on the very top 
of the head, and in the centre of the whole group of 
those organs, which are principally concerned in the 
determination of moral character.—It is nearest 
heaven, and it claims the crown. 

We once asked a phrenologist, which of the organs 
occupied the highest place in a well balanced head ? 
Ile answered, ‘‘ Firmness.” We doubted, and on 
applying a rule horizontally to one of Fowler’s busts, 
we found Veneration considerably higher than Firm- 
ness or Benevolence. 





Subduing the Earth. 
It was commanded in the beginning 
that man should multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it. That work has 
been going on and is in progress still, but 
the order has not been fully obeyed, or the 
result fully realized yet. The thorough 
accomplishment of that result requires, 
as the first thing, that man should be 
able to overcome the devil and the wicked 
spirits that abuse the earth; that he 
should be able to subdue himself in his 
own heart and spirit. And _ here is seen 
the necessity of the cross of Christ.— 
We must have the cross of Christ to over- 
come the devil, crucify the old man, and 
establish the resurrection life, in which 
the spirit prevails over the flesh. So long 
as the body prevails over the soul—ex- 
ternal things over spiritual—so long the 
earth is not subdued. The nearest part 
of the earth to us, is our own bodies, and 
if we propose to subdue the earth at all 
we must begin there—subduing our own 
bodies by the almighty power of Christ’s 
resurrection. Man has been waiting all 
this time for that beginning to be made, 
and all that has been done before in 
the way of subduing the earth is superti- 
cial. When man has subdued his own 
body, and his spirit is triumphant over 
the flesh, he will have laid a good foun- 
dation, and can proceed to a real sub- 
jection of the earth in all other depart- 
ments. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
True Appetite. 

There are various ways to excite and 
sharpen our appetite for food. One is by 
bodily exercise; another, is by the working 
of the mind; and another, is by the exer- 
cise of the heart, passions and affections. 
In this play of the different parts of our 
nature, there is an expenditure of life, or 
using up of fuel, that is commonly sup- 
plied at the port of alimentiveness, The 
proper regulation of these different sources 
of appetite constitutes one of the most 
important problems of human life. What 
we need in order to secure good health 
and immortality, is to have them regula- 


Now it is manifest that the man who 
depends on bodily exercise alone for an 
appetite cannot sustain himself continu- 
ally, but must become vitally bankrupt, 
and die at last, because, as a merely 
physical being, his resources are self- 
limited. His life isa fixed, unrenewed 
force, and this force is constantly sub- 
jected to the wear and tear occasioned 
by the labor of securing an appetite and 
getting the means of supplying it, and in 
the more difficult business of digesting 
the food which he consumes, There is a 
mutual process of assimilation going on 
between him and the food. His life as- 
similates the food to itself, and he suc- 
ceeds in the contest only because his life 
is the strongest. But inasmuch as his 
life is a fixed force, constantly worn and 
corroded by the assimilating power of 
matter, it grows weak and more and more 
earthy in its character, until it finally be- 
comes dust, and returns to dust. 

By the same argument it can also be 
shown that appetite produced by intel- 
lectual exercise cannot fail to lead to the 
same result; although it may be conceded 
that a proper blending of mental and 
physical exercise would tend to prolong 
the process. 

It might be claimed, however, that the 
exercise vf “ie heart and affections, or 
what is called the domestic virtues, inas- 
much as it puts the individual into con- 
nection with other life, would enable him 
to sustain himself in the contest with 
matter. But it is clear that this plan 
will never succeed; for the whole collect- 
ive mass of life in its fallen state is no 
match for the destroyer, death. As the 
stream cannot be better than its source, 
so the collective life of the race cannot be 
of a better quality than that of the indi- 
vidual. 

It follows then that the highest con- 
ceivable cultivation or compaction of 
merely human life, will never abolish 
death, 

The truth is that our only hope of being 
saved from vital bankruptcy, is by enter- 
ing into open communion and love-part- 
nership with the life of God and the glo- 
rious church which surrounds his throne. 
They wish to enter into love relations with 
us and help us to ‘use this world as not 
abusing it,’ and give us a complete victory 
over matter. They can give us a life 
which can thoroughly digest matter in 
all the forms in which we come in contact 
with it, enabling us to assimilate the good, 
and cast out the evil. They desire to 
enjoy the delights that creation can 
afford through fellowship with us, and 
by the same means we may share with 
them, the joys of heaven, It is a practi- 
cable thing to offer our appetites ‘a living 
sacrifice to God, which is our reasonable 
service.’ The persevering, earnest outlook 
of our life towards him in our hearts, will 
induce an influx of his spirit into every 
passion and susceptibility of our nature, 
which will sanctify every thing that we 
enjoy. It isin this way that we live; 
‘not by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God;’ ‘and this is the bread, of which ifa 
man eat, he shall never die.’ 

H. J. 8, 
Wallingford, Dec. 4, 1853. 
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FROM ONEIDA, 
Oneida Commune, Dec. 19th, 1853. 
—I will give youa little sketch from 
our industrial department just now. As 
you are aware, Mechanical business has 
the chief attention at present, as the 
Horticultural had through the warmer 
seasons; and our shops, which during the 
summer were nearly deserted, are now 
full of activity and interest, and fhings 
go off witha good deal of spirit. To- 
day I have spent at the shop in the mill, 
and was very sensible of the presence of 
a good element, and had some profitable 
reflections—comparing the present with 
the past, and perceiving the advance we 





ted according to God’s order. 


have made out of. dead labor. 





Soon after entering the shop, Mr. Ellis 
confessed Christ in the business. This 
impressed me happily, and the savor of it 
lasted through the day. It was interest- 
ing to see how many different branches 
were going on in one shop, and the har- 
mony that existed. Mr. Ellis and com- 
pany were engaged at their Rustic work 
—turning out some interesting specimens 
of the art. They have cut a large and 
fine lot of crooks, part of which are stor- 
ed in the garret of the mill, the whole 
story, 50 by 68 ft., being devoted to this 
purpose, It is the greatest collection of| 
“ crooked sticks” that has ever been seen, | 
I venture to say, and yet they are capable 
of an attractive combination. Another 
company in the shop were engaged at 
sleigh-making, and a third were making 
ladders, which reached in length nearly 
across the shop, crowding the sleigh-ma- 
kers at one end, and separating the Rus- 
tic company from their material, so afford- 
ing good occasion for irritation to the “old 
man,” who is tenacious of personal rights; 
but there was no such effect seen; the 
“more the merrier,” was the prevailing 
feeling, and there was a spirit present, 
which delighted in accommodating. Such 
manifestations are fruits of the Spirit, 
and show that in business we are accept- 
ed “‘mediums” to the heavenly church. 

I am getting a new view of business as 
a splendid ordinance of union, affording a 
boundless field for the action of our 
higher faculties in provoking to love, and 
serving one another. We are made with 
faculties on the one hand and wants on 
the other, that by their mutual play will 
knit us together from the greatest to the 
least. Your brother, E, H. H. 


Oneida, Dec. 18, 1853. 

Dear CrrcuLtar:—I wish to express 
my love for you, and growing appreci- 
ation of you as a medium for the spirit 
of heaven to flow through to the world. 
I call to mind your welcome visits while 
living in isolated life, with a thankful 
heart ; for it was the means of giving me 
a higher aim and purpose, than seeking 
the vanities and flatteries of this world, 
and taught me that I must forsake a//, 
even my own life, for Christ’s sake; which 
I am able to do, through the strength of 
Christ. You took me by the hand and 
led me on, step by step, till at last I find 
myself in the Association, surrounded by 
loving brothers and sisters whose chief aim 
is to glorify God in their bodies and 
spirits, which are his. I think of you 
and your predecessors, as having been the 
nourisher of our different Communes, 
which are standing miracles to show the 
world that selfishness is not almighty, 
but can be destroyed by the spirit of love 
and unity. I have not a great experience 
to tell, but can say I have found peace in 
believing in Christ’s power to save to the 
uttermost, such as I would not exchange 
for all the allurements that the world can 
offer. Yours for the sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ, C, A. Ret. 

Firteen periodicals are now published in Con- 
stantinople, of which two are in the Turkish !an- 
guage, four in the French, four in Italian, two in 
Greek, one in Armenian, one in Bulgarian, and 
one in Russian. Most of them are issued weck- 
ly—Exchange. 
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Shooting Improvements in France. 





A Paris correspondent of the Tribune, in a late 
letter, describes the extraordinary shooting of a 
corps of the French army, called Chasseurs de 
Vincennes. Their success in shooting, he says, is 
to be attributed to the construction and weight of 
the ball used, and not to the guns. ‘These balls 
are of two kinds, though quite similar—one called 
the ‘Minie ball, after the name of the inventor, 
and the other the ‘balle-a-tige, literally ‘ ball with 
a tail.’ The following extracts describe the two 
kinds, and also the manner of operating them: 





The baile-a-tige was introduced into the French 
service by the I'rench Commission of the School 
of Practice; and the Minie ball is the invention 
of Major Minie. The balle-a-tige is the one used 
in the French service; the Minie ball has not yet 
been adopted, either in the French or any other 
service. The effect of the two balls is quite the 
same, the Minie ball being only preferable from 





the fact that it may be shot from any gun, whe- 
ther rifled or not, (though better rifled than oth- 
erwise,) while the balle-a-tige can only be used as 
a balle-a-tige, by having a pin-tige inserted in the 
chamber, (center of the breech-pin 14 inches long, ) 
in order to receive the ball and produce the oper- 
ation of slugging by the force of the rammer—an 
arrangement which will be described further on. 

The balle-a-tige is of the immense range of 
1,000 to 1,200 metres, (1,080 to 1,300 yards,) with 
an elevated ‘back-sight,’ perfectly within the 
command of the marksman, and just as easily 
used as any short range or point-blank sight. The 
*back-sight,’ placed just in advance of the lock, is 
about two inches high, open in the center, and 
graduated with a scale, so that the angle at which 
it throws the ball above the range of the target, 
may easily be known at all distances. The usual 
target range of the Chasseurs de Vincennes is 650 
yards; and then, as their practice improves, they 
retire a hundred yards ata time, their eyes in 
this way growing well accustomed to the distance, 
and their practice being consequently good. 

With the Minie ball, the cartridge is so con- 
structed that the ball is encased in paper, and 
greased by dipping the ball end of the cartridge 
in tallow, which then slips into the barrel easily, 
without the aid of the rod, until it arrives at the 


charge. <A great saving of time in loading is thus 
gained. How, then, is the windage stopped, and 


the ball slugged so as to make it shoot correctly ? 
Ilere is the great desideratum and the great pe- 
culiarity in the Minie ball. These important 
points are gained by the shape of the ball, which 
is cast oblong, with a conical point, with its base 
hollow for two-thirds of the length of the ball. 
Into the opening of this internal cylinder, there 
is placed a small concave section of iron, (cut out 
by power-press,) which the powder, at the mo- 
ment of firing, forces into the ball powerfully, 
spreading it open, and causing it to fit tightly to 
the cavity of the barrel in its course out, thus giving 
ita more perfect direction than any other form 
of slugging can do, while at the same time it stops 
windage, or rather destroys it. This is the en- 
tire secret of the success of the Minie improve- 
ment. . > ° ? ° 

The reason why the Minie ball has not been 
adopted is simply because the balle-a-tige was in- 
vented first, and thus obtained precedence. The 
results obtained with each are similar. The gun 
required for the latter ball, as mentioned before, 
requires to be of a particular construction, which 
may be described in a few words: a steel pin, 
5-16inch in diameter, is screwed into the breech- 
pin, upon which the ball strikes when put into the 
barrel, (the powder being first put in,) and rests 
there, sustained on the pin, not on the powder.— 
The consequence is, that when the heavy iron 
ramrod, made with a concave butt, strikes down on 
the ball, the pin is driven upward into the sub- 
stance of the ball, spreading it out on all sides 
firmly against the walls of the barrel, which slugs 
it more perfectly and consequently directs the 
ball with more accuracy than is possible to ob- 
tain with any other slugging. The same princi- 
ple of slugging therefore is used in both balls, but 
produced by different methods: in the ball just 
described, being produced by ramming, while with 
the Minie ball it is produced by the explosion.— 
The balls are both of precisely the same exterior 
form and of the same weight; when the ball 
weighs 40 grammes [about 20 grains, or 1} 0z.] 
the charge of powder is 4 grammes, and when the 
ball weighs 50 grammes the charge is 5 grammes. 
By this principle of slugging, therefore, it will be 
seen that the old uncertain musket is at once con- 
verted into a close shooting rifle of a most extra- 
ordinary range, before which no field artillery 
known to science could sustain itself. It is the 
opinion of the most distinguished French officers 
that heavy cavalry can be no longer used with ef- 
tect, and that artillery must be restricted to siege 
operations and the defense of fortified places. 

To show the difference in power and execution 
between the old musket with round ball, and the 
new musket with the balle-a-lige, the writer cites 
the following experiment :— 

Four regiments of French soldiers (not picked) 
fired, at the Polygone of Vincennes, 300,000 balls, 
one-half out of the old regulation musket with 
the usual round balls, the other half with the im- 
proved rifle musket with balles-a-lige. To make 
the experiment fair, each man fired the same num- 
ber of balls from each kind of gun. The follow- 
ing was the result: 

From 30 to 100 yards—superiority rather in 
favor of the new gun. (Distinguished British 
officers have objected that the new French gun 
was not adapted to a short range, and therefore 
less efficient than the old musket. These experi- 
ments disprove the assertion. ) 

150 Yards—The improved gun twice as good as 


| old musket and round ball. 


200 Yards—Thrice as good. 

300 Yards—Seven times better. 

400 Yards—Eleven times better. 

500 Yards—The improved musket rifle hit 
nearly as often as at 150 yards, but no old musket 
hit. 

600 Yards—The new gun hit nearly the third 
of what hit at 150 yards’ distance. 

700 Yards—Hit nearly the same as at 600 
yards’ distance. 

800 Yards—Hit nearly one-fifth as at 150 yards’ 
distance. 

The writer also describes a shooting match where 
the Minie ball was used, and in which several 
Americans took part. At this match Major Minie 
with the rifled musket put three balls in succes- 
sion through a mark only a foot in diameter at & 
distance of three quarters of a mile! 
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